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Asia to-day 


“fhe resurgence of the old 
religions 


India—what of the Church? 
The challenge of Vinoba Bhave 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


iS NEWS-LETTER 


- REVOLUTION BY DEED OF GIFT 


—a view of modern India, the Church of South 
India, and the movement for Christian Unity— 


The Church in India looks outside 


The Convocations and the 
Church of South India 


The spirit of the debate 


Church relations in Britain 


Does anyone stir? 


Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


“Is there anybody ready to help our revolu- 
tion through love—no matter how small his 
contribution?” No one stirs. “If there 
isn’t, it doesn’t matter. To-morrow I shall 
walk on to the next village. ‘Move on,’ say 
the Scriptures. And I shall not cease mov- 
ing until my mission is fulfilled. If it takes 


a thousand years, I am ready. God will 


move the hearts of others in His good time.” 


The speaker is Vinoba Bhave and the 
Occasion a meeting in an Indian village 
to which he has come on his historic 
march to foment a new kind of revolu- 
tion for the uplift of the under-privileged 
masses of village India. As a long term 
aim he has set out to change the economic 
ordering of Indian society. His method 
is a change of heart. As a first step he 
set out to persuade land owners to give 
away some of their land to the landless. 
His goal is the alienation of fifty million 
acres. He started his march in April, 
1951, with the avowed object of collecting 
as a free gift two and a half million acres 
by April, 1954. The story of how by that 
date he had secured no less than three 
and a quarter million acres and had 
launched a new kind of revolution is told 
with verve and enthusiasm in Saint on 
the March by Hallam Tennyson. 


There are, of course, plenty who criti- 
cize the whole enterprise and some 
readers of this account will complain 
that Hallam Tennyson has unduly sus- 
pended his own critical faculties. Perhaps 
he has. But the wise will reflect that 
not so long ago a little man in a loin- 
cloth became the activating symbol of 


another revolution which has changed the 
face of Asia at the political level. It 
would be a counsel of despair to say that 
the economic revolution so desperately 
overdue is shut up to. the alternatives of 
Communist ruthlessness and Western 
Democratic gradualness. 


Meanwhile through these pages the 
reader can “in comfort” tread the dusty 
Indian roads under the blasting heat of 
an Indian summer; can penetrate into 
villages so remote that they have never 
been “invaded by missionaries, politicians, 
Communists or foreign armies, and iso- 
lation has kept their traditional way of 
life in deep-freeze”; and can catch a 
glimpse of that ferment of hope which, 
under the spell of Vinoba Bhave’s inspired 
march, has been rekindled in an India 
bitterly disillusioned by so much of the 
aftermath of Independence. In a world 
not over-supplied with imaginative leader- 
ship, it is good to meet with one who, in 
Hallam Tennyson’s fine epitome of a 
personality, “exults in the present and 
longs for the future”. 


IN ASIA TO-DAY 


The importance of Vinoba Bhave for 
us as Christians is manifold. Perhaps it 
can best be appreciated in the context of 
events taking place in Asia to-day, a con- 
text brilliantly illuminated by a group 
of Christian Asian leaders in a recent 
book entitled Christianity and the Asian 
Revolution, edited by Rajah B. Manikam. 
The essayists are by no means concerned 
to offer merely one more analysis of 
events in Asia, though what they offer by 


way of analysis is important. They are 
much more concerned to show the range 
of the revolution and the response of the 
Church in Asia to it, the while they 
point forward to ways in which that 
response can become increasingly creative. 
The following three quotations are worth 
pondering: 

“Tt might be well at this point to mention 
one of the major reasons why Western and 
Asian Christians differ so often in their 
attitude to Communism. Whereas in West- 
ern Europe and America, democracy with 
its social values is something to be defended, 
in Asia democracy and a tolerably just 
social order has yet to be achieved. Under 
these circumstances no Asian Christian who 
is concerned about social justice can dis- 
regard the positive claims and seeming 
effectiveness of Communism in Russia and 
China. This is something that must be borne 
in mind continually if the ecumenical move- 
ment is to give effective help to the Asian 
Churches as they face this crucial issue.” 


Those are wise words and incidentally 
go a long way to explain Asian neutralism 
and its great exponent, Pandit Nehru. 


Perhaps as important for the Christian 

Mission in Asia is the emergence of 
“ Messianic Nationalism”. 
“Two elements in the revolt of the East 
against the West may be noticed,” they say. 
“One is the desire to assimilate as much 
from the West as possible, and the other is 
the deliberate self-affirmation of the East in 
the face of the West, and in spite of its 
assimilation or imitation of the West. There- 
fore after the first attempt at syncretism, a 
second attempt is now being made, that is to 
make the rising nation itself the religious 
foundation. Hence a new kind of secular 
religion is entering the Eastern world in 
which the nation is both ‘god’ and the 
believers. Messianic claims are being made 
to-day by most of the nations that have 
recently gained their independence and 
believe that they have an important role to 
play in resurrecting the East.” 

Those who have come across that quite 
fascinating book by Ethelbert Stauffer, 
Christ and the Caesars, and have read the 
chapters on “The Story of the Tribute 
Money” and “Domitian and John” 
will recognize the religio-political crisis 
into which the Churches of Asia are 
entering where Cesar once again claims 
power and worship. 


THE RESURGENCE OF THE OLD 
RELIGIONS 


In a long and most valuable section of 
their book in which they discuss the pat- 
tern of religious resurgence in Asia, the 
authors of Christianity and the Asian 
Revolution make clear the nature of the 
revival of the great ethnic religions of 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam. They 
see it as an 
“attempt to rationalize the old in terms of 


the new insights. When this is done the cty 
is always to return to the pristine religion 
of a Mohammed or a Buddha, as the case 
may be. This is not really a return to the 
Bla religion, but a re-thinking and re-stating 
of the old religion with a new insight and 
basing it on carefully selected scriptural 
texts to support this contention. It is in this 
last sense that some of the classical religions 
of the East are gaining a new lease of life 
and are challenging Christianity by denying 


its exclusive claims and its uniqueness.” 


One of our missionaries in South India 
recently wrote in a letter what is a com- 
ment on the above: 


“ Gandhi’s ethical and refined version of 
Hinduism is the one now insisted upon; and 
it is harnessed to an honest, compelling 
appeal for social service and love of India. 
In this kind of development, rather than in 
rank superstition, lies the real challenge to 
the Gospel.” 

Now, in the light of these quotations, 
consider the following observation by 


Hallam Tennyson about the movement 
of Vinoba Bhave: 


“ After centuries of meditative sloth the 


sannyasis have come down from the Hima- 
layan peaks, emerged from forest hideouts, 
stripped themselves of ashes and excrement 
in order to endure the rigours of love in 
the all too human dust from which their 
forerunners shook themselves free. For 
this, Western virtue can claim its own share 
of credit. Two hundred years of missionary 
effort in spreading Christ’s ideal of human 
service and His call for right worldly 
activity have had their effect. Western vir- 
tue has been crossed with Indian vision. It 
is this that has given birth to the most 
exciting and , important spiritual movement 
of our time.” 


INDIA—WHAT OF THE CHURCH ? 


Grateful for that acknowledgment the 
Christian Church in India, or anywhere 
else, cannot remain content with that- 
assessment either of its objective or its 
achievement. The Hindu pantheon, pro- 
gressively cleansed of its more unpleasant 
features, is offering many inducements 
to the Christian Church in India to “come 
in” and to share in the re-creation of 
India. If we of the West can feel the 
appeal of Vinoba Bhave, how infinitely 
appealing must his message be to the 
Christian Indian. How is the Church in 
India to assess its role in the face of this 
appeal? The very fact of Bhave’s 
march, a dramatic Indian demonstration 
of how ideals can be related to life, is a 
summons to every Christian to be practi- 
cal. But side-by side with Bhave’s revo- 
lution goes the last great adventure of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the exploration of 
basic education. Again the Christian can 
go all the way with the desire to give a 
more practical bias to primary education. 
There is no other way to salvage village 


> fii But at the very heart of the 
method of basic education as it is being 


b developed i in India is the sharing in com-' 


mon worship. On this subject the 
Moderator of the Church of South India, 
Bishop Sumitra, has recently made on 
behalf of the Synod an important state- 
ment which is reported in full in the 
June, 1955 number of The South India 
Churchman. Readers of this NEws- 
LeTrerR will value the following quota- 
tion from this statement: 


* As Christians we do not and cannot pelions 
‘that the knowledge of God, and true com- 
munity based upon that knowledge, can be 
achieved by adding together or pooling all 
men’s beliefs about God. On the contrary, 
we believe that God has provided the final 
and sufficient revelation of Himself in Jesus 
Christ, and the one place where all men can 
be made one is His cross—where man’s 
estrangement from God and from his fellow- 
men has been once and for all overcome. 
Believing this, we cannot attempt to come 
to God by any other way. We cannot act 
as though Bethlehem and Calvary were un- 

_hecessary. We cannot put the Bible on the 
same level as other religious books. Know- 
ing our utter unfitness to be Christ’s Repre- 
sentatives, we must nevertheless take our 
stand only in His name and testify that it 
is only in Him that true reconciliation is to 
be had. It is, therefore, impossible for 
Christians to accept the form of common 
worship which is at present customary in 
Basic Training Schools. 


“Tn taking this stand we are entitled to 
appeal to the Constitution of India which 
defines the Republic as a Secular State in 
which the differing beliefs of the religions 
concerning God and man are to be acknow- 
ledged and respected, and the power of the 
State is not to be used to enforce one view 
as against others. If the present practice of 
requiring attendance at common worship is 
continued, it will be a breach of the clear 
provisions of the Constitution, and Christian 
pupils in Basic Training Schools are fully 
within their constitutional rights if they 
decline to take part in this worship. 


“But it is not enough for Christians to 
claim their rights under the Constitution. 
Rights can only be maintained when corre- 
sponding duties are done. The liberty which 
a secular State guarantees to the religions 
lays upon them the responsibility to prove 
in practice, by the quality of their service 
to the whole community, the truth of their 
faith about God and man. If Christians 
are compelled by concern for truth to break 
the unity of the training school community 
at the point of worship, they are under a 
corresponding obligation to prove, by the 
whole character of their participation in the 
life of the School, the truth of their claim 
to have in Christ the true secret of recon- 
ciliation. If Christians—either in a school 
or in a nation—separate themselves in order 
to become, a -self-regarding sect, seeking 
their own good rather than the good of the 
whole, they will deserve and receive only 
condemnation. 


“Tn the present situation however there 
is a clear challenge to the Churches to 
demonstrate in practice in their own institu- 
tions a type of basic training and education 
which will be thoroughly Christian in charac- 
ter and will be a service and an inspiration 
to the community as a whole. 


“There is likewise a clear challenge to 
the individual Christian student in non- 
Christian Basic Training Schools, to bear 
humble but courageous witness to Christ 
as the one Saviour of the World, both nega- 
tively by a firm refusal to take part in wor- 
ship which is not worship of God through 
Jesus Christ, and also positively by a manner 
of speaking, serving and living which reflects 
the Saviour’s love for all men without dis- 
tinction. In the vast majority of cases this 
double witness, humble and yet firm, will 
be respected by our non-Christian friends. 
It is, on the other hand, always possible 
that it may be resented and misunderstood 
as it has often been, from the days when 
the first Christians had to suffer wrath rather 
than take their part in the officially spon- 
sored religious rites of the Roman Empire. 
At such times we have to remember the 
simple truth that we must obey God rather 
than men and that we serve men best when 
we serve God first.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF VINOBA BHAVE 


That is finely put but do not let us 
for one moment underestimate the force 
of this new religious challenge to our 
fellow-Christians in India. They are men 
and women who are devoted to their 
country, proud of the great progress made 
since Independence, conscious of their 
nation’s immensely important role in the 
present international scene. Yet all the 
while they are deeply aware of how far 
they have still to go if the appalling 
poverty of many millions of their people 
is to be lifted, how much remains to be 
done if their political order is to be 
stabilized on a basis of genuine democ- 
racy and social justice for all. Consider 
only the facts represented by the follow- 
ing sentences from Hallam Tennyson: 


““When one remembers that the average 
income of a farming family in India is 
roughly thirty times lower than that of an 
equivalent family in the United States, that 
a Negro share-cropper from Alabama would, 
in an Indian village, belong to the upper 
economic crust and that scarcely one Indian 
farmer in ten can read or write, one realizes 
how immense is the task with which Indian 
agriculture is faced.” 


When to the importance of basic 
education is added the fact that it was the 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi which 
launched it, and that the parallel move- 
ment to secure land for the landless has 
been inspired by Vinoba Bhave, it should 
not be difficult to imagine the appeal of 
this whole movement to young Christian 
Indians. How tremendously subtle will 


be the argument to play down apparently 
extravagant cizims about Jesus Christ. 
Do not let us imagine that Bishop Sumi- 
tra’s magnificent statement and appeal 
will admit of an easy answer. Under 
such a spell binder as Vinoba Bhave it 
will be very easy to compromise at the 
point where compromise will be appar- 
ently so legitimate and actually so fatal 
—fatal not primarily to the Christian 
Church but to the very India to which 
the Christian Church owes the Gospel in 
its fulness. One implication of the Gos- 
pel is that for the Christian everywhere, 
in India as much as in Britain or America, 
loyalty to his country is always loyalty 
to that country “under God”. For the 
Christian, God and His will have been 
incarnated in Jesus Christ. On that truth, 
for the very sake of the country itself, 
there can be no compromise by the true 
Christian patriot. Yet this witness is 
always to be given constructively. Bishop 
Sumitra, in the statement quoted above, 
makes clear how constructive and posi- 
tive that witness has to be in India. 


No less concerned is he to insist that 
the witness has to be made with great 
humility. To that humility of the Church 
in India we of the West, who know very 
little, if anything at all, about humility, 
are called to contribute, in the first place 
by a serious effort to understand the 
situation in India, a situation utterly and 
entirely different from anything with 
which we are familiar at home. With 
understanding there will come the kind 
of love and respect which will prompt to 
prayer. Out of such prayer, so prompted, 
there will arise offers of service. There 
are still places in the life of the Church 
in India where Christians of other nations 
are welcomed, all the more so if the 
humility with which they come is in 
growing measure the reflection of humil- 
ity on the part of the Church from which 
they come. It is in that setting and by 
that standard that we in Britain have to 
measure our relations with the Church in 
India. That indeed is the true measure 
also of all discussions on the relations 
of Churches with one another. 


THE CHURCH IN INDIA LOOKS 
OUTSIDE 


Before, however, we come to take note 
of the recent decisions of the Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York with regard 
to the relations of the Church of England 
- with the Church of South India, it will 
help our attempt to get perspective if we 
see the Church of South India in yet 
another capacity. We have seen it, in 
and through its Moderator, speaking 
direct into the social and economic revo- 
lution which is going on in India itself. 


‘ : ‘ey 


The Church of South India is deeply 

‘concerned with evangelism “ ‘at home”. 
What is no less inspiring is to see how, 
in ever-increasing measure, it is recog- 
nizing its responsibility for evangelism 
“ abroad ” 


I quote Oks The Bulletin of the Dio- 
cese of Central Travancore for March, 


1955. Bishop Jacob is writing. He says: 


“The Bishop of Central Tanganyika, Africa, 
had asked me at Evanston if an ordained 
minister could be spared for work among 
the Indians in that diocese. _ placed the 
invitation before the Rev. K. John who 
was among those who offered oe to 
go out to Patpara to work among the Gonds, 
When our committee decided to send only 
one ordained person, Mr. John stayed 
behind. Now when this opening came Mr. 
John expressed his readiness to accept the 
call. ... Mr. John hopes to sail with his 
wife and two children from Bombay, as soon 
as passports and visa are obtained, most 
probably after Easter. 


“The Bishop of Singapore has asked for a 
teacher-minister to do school and pastoral 
work among Malayalees in his diocese. For- 
tunately, we have a young graduate who has 
had teacher’s training coming out from the 
Theological College. We are proposing to 
send him out for this work. 


“When we ourselves are in need of more 
pastors, it may be asked whether we are 
justified in giving up the services of these 
promising young men to work in other 
lands; I do believe this is a right step 
in the right direction. We have already 
sent ministers to look after large congrega- 
tions of people from this diocese who reside 
in the cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Bangalore 
and Madras. I believe all this is to our 
advantage and spiritual growth. The more 
we give out of our best, the greater will be 
our blessing.” 


That is rather exciting ! 


Meanwhile from the United Church 

of North India comes a paragraph of 
news which shows something of their 
concern for missionary service outside 
their own sub-continent. An extract 
from The United Church Review for 
April, 1955,.runs: 
“We all welcome the announcement that the 
Rev. and Mrs. Din Dayal (and their little 
son !) have been appointed as our mission- 
aries to East Africa. Nothing could be 
better than to have a Christian family go to 
represent us and the Lord.” 


These missionaries are going from 
Gujerat and are hoping to sail this very 
month. Let us in our prayers remember 
these recruits to the foreign missionary 
enterprise of the Church in India as they 
go to Kenya, Tanganyika and Malaya, 


not forgetting the new recruits in Papua. 


These paragraphs to which could well 
be added the news of Philippine mission- 
aries going to Indonesia and Burmese go- 


J i 
losing chapter of hes aes in 
ey explicitly address their fellow- 
is in other parts of the world, 


eat convictions have grown in us. 
istians of East Asia, should give 
to the Church than we are doing 
iving to the Lord is essentially a 
i matter, though it has its economic 
spect as well. Moreover, in the self- 
overning countries of East Asia, only a 
supporting Church will command any 

‘spect or be above suspicion. At least for 
‘the maintenance of the life and work of 
our Churches—for the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the Sacra- 
_ments—and for the support of the Ministry, 
ve sh juld make ourselves entirely responsi- 
Aveo ts aed geay foreign funds. 


done, and at once. Assistance received 
from abroad should be primarily utilized for 
forward movements in evangelism, newer 
experiments in Christian witness, production 
of evangelistic and apologetic literature, and 
‘maintenance of those institutions which are 
at present essential for the Christian enter- 
‘prise. 
“The other conviction of ours is that the 
time has come when we of East Asia should 
regard the evangelization of this part of the 
world as our primary responsibility. Our 
sons and daughters should be challenged to 
go out as missionaries of the Cross, as yours 
have been. We rejoice that some of ours 
have already answered such a call, but we 
need to send out more, and support them 
better, in obedience to our Lord’s great 
commission.” 

Couple this with the statement of the 
Moderator of the Church of South India 
already quoted, and the practical response 
of the Church in Travancore and in 
N.W. India to the needs of the Church in 
East Africa and Malaya, and we get the 
unmistakable “feel” of a company of 
Christians whose faith and works bear 
the unmistakable stamp of the Apostolic 
Mission. It is doing no despite to the 
patient and devoted labours of those who 
have toiled so hard in negotiations for 
Church Union, who have paid to truth 
the faithful tribute of their own integrity, 
to say that except due weight be given 
‘to this intangible “ feel ”, to this evidence 
of an apostolicity which "defies definition, 
the Union of Churches will be little more 
than mergers of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. It is at the point where the Church 
is proving to the world that it knows the 

power of God unto salvation that the 
Church comes alive, and organizations 
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THE CONVOCATIONS AND THE 
CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 

In the unanimity with which the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, in 
their resolutions in July last, approved 
modification the unanimous 
recommendations of their own Joint 
Committee with regard to the Church 
of South India, the Church of England 
took a significant step forward towards 
the goal of organic unity not only with 
the Church of South India, but with 
other Churches as well. There can be 
no doubt about it as the following points 
will make clear. 


Resolution 2 (a) reads as follows 
“Members of the Church of South India 
who are communicants in that Church may, 
when in England, receive Holy Communion 
in the Church of England.” 

The full significance of that clause is 
seen only when it is remembered that in 
the corresponding resolution of the Con- 
vocations in 1950 the qualification was 
added “ with the approval of the Bishop 
as visitors from a Christian communion 
overseas”. That qualification is now 
removed. Any communicant member 
of the Church of South India may now 
receive Holy Communion in any church 
within the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York as of right and not as a tolerated 
visitor. Furthermore, it is tacitly acknow- 
ledged that these communicants will also 
be free to receive Communion in non- 
Anglican Churches in this country. The 
form of this resolution establishes the 
fact that the intention of the Church of 
South India to maintain relations of 
communion and fellowship with its non- 
episcopal parent Churches is not in itself 
held to be a bar to full intercommunion 
with the Church of England. 


Here a word about intercommunion 
may be helpful. There is a very great 
deal of confusion about the use of this 
term and its relation to full communion. 
Strictly speaking the term full communion 
means, in effect, being a member of the 
same Communion. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury made this point clearly when 
addressing the Convocation of Canter- 
bury on July 6. Now, there is no ques- 
tion, nor has there ever been any ques- 
tion, of the Church of South India at 
some point in time, near or far, becom- 
ing a part of the Anglican Communion. 
The Church of South India is a Province 
of the Universal Church in its own right. 
What is clear is that the next step for- 
ward is to establish full intercommunion 
between the Church of England and the 
Church of South India, Towards the 


realization of this the decisions of the 
Convoeations were an important advance. 
Meanwhile the present situation is that 
the Church of England is in limited inter- 
communion with the Church of South 
India. The limitation consists-in the fact 
that such ministers as have not been 
episcopally ordained and who are still 
working in the Church of South India 
are not entitled to celebrate the Holy 
Communion within the Church of 
England. 


The advance achieved in July is to be 
measured by the first resolution which 
governs all that follows. This reads: 
“That this House, while appreciating the 
difficulties which have hitherto stood in the 
way of a unanimous decision, is now agreed, 
both on theological grounds and in the 
light of the further development of the 
Church of South India, that it is no longer 
necessary to postpone a definite judgment 
concerning the status of the bishops, presby- 
ters and deacons consecrated or ordained 
in the Church of South India at or after the 
inauguration of that Church, and acknow- 
ledges such bishops, presbyters and deacons 
as true bishops, presbyters and deacons in 
the Church of God. 

To those who have even the most 
limited awareness of how difficult it is 
for theologians to agree with one another, 
and who are sensible of the fact that the 
Church of England holds within its 
embrace probably a wider variety of 
theological outlook than is to be found in 
any other Christian Communion, the fact 
that the report of the Joint Committee 
of the Convocations was unanimous is, 
to say the least, remarkable. The fact 
that the Report was accepted by both 
Convocations and approved without 
amendment suggests the reasonable hope 
that far from the Church of South India 
being a symbol of controversy, it may 
become over the years, to an ever-increas- 
ing extent, the object of intercession and 
service by the Church of England and by 
virtue of that very prayer and service 
become an instrument of a deeper unity 
within the Church of England itself. Few 
developments would bring greater happi- 
ness to the Church of South India than 
that. But this is by no means all. 
Another resolution states that: 


“The bishop of a diocese may at his dis- 
cretion authorize the loan of a parish church 
in his diocese from time to time for the 
celebration of the Liturgy of the Church of 
South India by a bishop or episcopally 
ordained presbyter of that Church.” 

The first and most important effect of 
this resolution, its primary intention, is 
that we in this country should begin to 
become familiar with the liturgical treas- 
ury of the Church of South India. Those 
of us who have already had the privilege 


of sharing in the Holy Communion 
according to this “use” know how en- 
riching an experience it is. Here is a 
supreme means by which corporately we 


can pray with these our fellow-Christians 


in South India, entering through this 
shared act of worship into their commis- 
sioning by Christ to whatever witness He 
may call them in India, as well as to their 
enabling by His grace for their self-offer- 
ing. No limit can be put to what this 
may mean for our own discipleship, and 


‘for Church Unity in Britain. 


Implicit in this resolution is the fact 
that any who are entitled to communion 
with the Church of South India will be 
welcomed at these celébrations of the 
South Indian Liturgy in our Churches. 
That implication is important. There are 
many of us who welcome this resolution 
because we have always held that the 
Holy Communion is not only the feast of 
realized Unity but also an instrument 
towards Union. Nevertheless it is only 
in a secondary and derived sense that the 
celebration of the Liturgy of the Church 
of South India, according to this resolu- 
tion, should be considered an occasion 
for intercommunion with those brethren 
of Churches in this country with which 
our Church of England is not yet even 
in limited intercommunion. To abuse 
this resolution by a wrong “intention” 
would be to “eat” and “drink” un- 
worthily and to be deservedly condemned. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DEBATE 


As important as any, or all, of the 
resolutions is the spirit in which they 
were put forward by the Joint Committee 
of the two Convocations, a spirit reflected 
in- the high level and admirable tone of 
the debate in the Convocations them- 
selves. Certain restrictions on the free- 
dom of members of the Church of South 
India and in particular of its episcopally 
ordained ministers when they are in 
England remain, but as the Report makes 
clear these restrictions do not reflect upon 
the Church of South India but upon the 
position of the Churches i in Britain which 
remain divided. Pending an achievement 
of union in Britain, the rules of member-_ 
ship in the Church of England have to 
be accepted by those who would become 
regular communicants or would exercise 
their ministry within that Church. That 
the Joint Committee was aware of the 
significance of what it was recommending 
and the tragic significance of what it could 
not recommend may be gauged from 
this extract from the “conclusion” of 
its Report. Speaking of the relationship 
between the Church of England and the 
Church of South India the Report says: 
“The relationship will be one that will 
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—rightl - be described as a relationship of 

) fellowship and growing intercommunion, as 

_ between living parts of the Church of 
Christ. Although the questions with which 
_we have been concerned have been primarily 
theological, we have been deeply aware of 
the importance of doing everything in our 
power to strengthen the witness of the 
Church of South India as a living body in 
a rapidly changing India. We believe that 
the strengthening of the ties between the 
Churches of the East and the West is a task 
of present urgency. We have been made 
aware that other Churches in Asia regard 
the present as a time of opportunity and 
await the result of our deliberations with 
expectancy. It is our eager hope that the 
intercommunion will indeed be growing, 
and will bring with it mutual knowledge, 
humility and love. 

“We repeat our conviction that the 
anomaly yet to be overcome can be over- 
come only by the unifying of the Church 
of Christ everywhere, including England as 
the home of the parent Churches of so large 
a part of Indian Christianity. The Church 
of South India promises to give equal weight 
at the end of thirty years to the two princi- 
ples of a unified ministry and of full com- 
munion with the parent Churches, as its 
contribution to the removal of this anomaly. 


/ 


’. Those Churches on their part are in duty 


bound to do everything possible during this 
period to reach organic unity where there 
is now division. This brings its own chal- 
lenge to the consciences of Christian people, 
and not least to the members of the Church 
of England. The goal which must always 
be before us is the restoration of unity, not 
only to these Churches but to the whole 
Church of Christ.” 

That the Convocations assented to this 
interpretation of the situation is to be 
inferred from their acceptance of the 
Report and notably of the very strong 
recommendation that every encourage- 
ment should be given to members of the 
Church of England to offer for missionary 
service in the Church of South India, and 
that the Church as a whole be encouraged 
to make the fullest possible effort in 
prayer and financial aid to this Church. 
It was a notable fact that the Convoca- 
tions approved as their final resolution 
the following words: © 
“That this House respectfully requests His 
Grace the President to take appropriate 
action to give effect to the recommendations 
contained in this Report concerning practical 
help for the Church of South India, and, in 
view of the paramount importance of 
prayer, to take special steps, through what- 
ever agencies he prefers, to ensure persistent 
and informed prayer for that Church.” 

- The missionary societies of the Church 
of England are by direct implication com- 
mitted to a great educational programme 
directed towards the total membership 
of the Church of England. C.M.S. has 
been actively engaged in this very task 
for many years. Under the good hand 
of God we dedicate ourselves to fresh 
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and greater efforts, asking our members 
to do all in their power to enable the. 
Society to play its part both in Britain 
and in South India. ~ . 


CHURCH RELATIONS IN BRITAIN 


On the day following their decision 
about South India .the Convocations 
agreed to set up a Joint Committee to 
enter into discussions with the Methodist 
Church in Great Britain with a view to 
This decision gathers 
added significance from the setting in 
which it was made. The Methodist 
Church has made a very gracious response 
to this official approach from the Church 
of England. Meanwhile another Joint 
Committee of the two Convocations is 
in negotiation with the Church of Scot- 
land. The immediate call to the readers 
of this NEws-LeTTer is for prayer. Per- 
haps three subjects for prayer may be 
SE et ' 

(a) Let us pray for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and His manifold gifts of 
grace, patience, charity and holy 
perseverance for the members of 
these negotiating Committees and 
their corresponding members in the 
other Churches. 

(b) Let us pray that a deepened aware- 
ness of the need for evangelism in 
Britain itself may become the distin- 
guishing characteristic of these nego- 
tiating Churches. 

(c) Let us pray that we may seek every 
opportunity for growing in under- 
standing of and appreciation for our 
fellow-Christians of the Methodist 
Church and of the Church of Scot- 
land, and that this understanding may 
itself be nourished by prayer. 

Preaching in a Methodist Church in 
Eastbourne the week after the decision 
of the Convocations to enter into nego- 
tiations, the Bishop of Chichester is 
reported as saying: 

“We must not neglect warnings of false 

hopes. It is obvious that there must be a 

great deal. more practical and theological 

discussion at the parochial and local level. 

Yet the very fact that a new beginning is 

about to be made gives cause for thanks- 

giving.” 

The Bishop continued— 

“There is no question of absorption. But it 

is asked: Can the Church of England in 

some way be brought into such close re- 
lationships with an episcopal Methodist 

Church that while the latter retains its own 

customs and mode of worship, it can be 

recognized as in full intercommunion, or 
even united with the Church of England ? ” 

The Bishop added— 

“Tf these talks are to prosper a great deal 

of work has to be done in congregations 

and parishes-for the education of members 
as well as for the stimulus and encourage- 
ment both of the laity and the ministers.” 
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\_* May be borrowed from the C.MS. Library. 
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DOES ANYONE STIR? 


I can think of no better aid towards 
such a process of education in the first 


principles of Christian unity than the 


establishing of joint study groups of 
Methodists and Anglicans up and down 
the country and for their study there is 
to hand that simply written but very 
able little book by Anthony Hanson en- 
titled The Meaning of Unity. Dr. Hanson 
takes the reader straight back to the Bible. 
No Anglican or Methodist worthy of the 
name would question that that is the 
proper place to start. 

In a by no means wholly different 
sense from that with which the question 
was aSked at the beginning of this 
News-LeTTeEr, and by no means without | 


~?. 
relevance ‘to the communication of | the ia 


Gospel to India and to the strengthening — 
of the Church in India, I would echo | 
the words with which Vinoba Bhave 
challenged an Indian village—“Is there 
anybody ready to help our revolution 


_ through love—no matter how small his 


contribution ?”. In his own way he too 
was seeking unity. Ours is a greater 
goal. Does anyone stir ? 


Your sincere friend, 


Mux 


Onn 


General Secretary 
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